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AESTRACT 



This running commentary cites examples to show- that 
measurement and research in education, since Binet, have been used to 
solve school problems* Current problems cited stem from post-World 
War II acceptance of the goal of educating "all the children of all 
the people." Compensatory education, peer-tutoring vs. competitive 
scrambling, mastery learning, retention vs. dropout, and 
socioeconomic segregation by tests, require study. Background surveys 
are cited that define the scope of the problems. Longitudinal studies 
are recommended that feed back evidence of need and of success and 
failure en route to terminal evaluation. Multivariate analysis is 
advanced as essential methodology; person-environment interactions 
should be studied, not just controlled, if individualization is a 
goal of the teaching- learning process. Major research and development 
organizations need to be based on an interactive model, rather than a 
linear model, to speed action and guide research. Innovations and 
their evaluation should be demanded and supported locally* not just 
by outside funds. ERIC is hailed for dissemination. New 
instrumentation is demanded for assessing the young, the 
disadvantaged, and foreign students; examples of adaptations are 
given. Forceful graphic presentation is described. Emphasis on the 
magnitude vs. the inferential certainty of findings is recommended. 
(Author) 
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The history of measurement and research in education, and the devel- 
opment of the methodology of these fields, is the history of efforts to 
solve real problems faced by educators. The rate at which the solutions 
offered by research workers were adopted and the extent to which they 
were applied have been questioned. But the history of application has 
not always been as so often pictured, a matter of reluctant adoption 
long after results were found. 

The classic example is the work of Binet (Peterson, 1925). Binet 
was not commissioned to build an intelligence test or to advance the 
concept of an IQ with its imputed innateness and stability. Rather, 
he was set the task of helping schoolmen in Paris pick out children 
unable to keep up with the majority of their peers in mastering school 
learning as then presented in organized classes in school. He solved 
the problem by conceiving and developing a mental age scale useful in 
evaluating children’s skill in essential mental processes* The scale 
was applied immediately and directly, and with refinements by others 
was later made the basis for assigning slow-learning children to 
special classes or institutions in the United States as well. 

In the process, someone else (Stern, 1914) conceived the IQ as 
a ratio of mental age to chronological age that had considerable sta- 
bility under prevailing conditions in school and society, a phenomenon 
that gave credibility to the notion that an innate measureable quality 
had been found. 



* Invited address to Division D, Measurement and Research Methodology, 
American Educational Research Association, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
March 4, 1970. 
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Army Alpha, developed to meet the very real problem of rapidly class- 
ifying recruits in World War I, the first time this country had faced 
the implications of universal conscription, was seized upon as the model 
not only for group measurement of "intelligence" among school children 
but for a scheme of achievement testing that hopefully was to undergird 
a new "science of education." Grade scores joined age scores as indices 
of mental measurement and were applied to successively larger segments of 
the public school population. Measurement instruments were applied with 
gusto in school surveys and elaborate concepts of educational quotients 
(educational age over chronological age) and achievement quotients (educ- 
ational age over mental age) were advanced. Underachievement and over- 
achievement were born (Thorndike, 1963). Underachievement consisted of 
doing less than one was capable of doing, while overachievement meant, 
of course, doing more than one was capable of! (Findley, 1959). How 
widely these concepts were adopted may be debated. Perhaps it was a 
mark of good sense of schoolmen not to be completely won over to these 
new concepts of the educational research community. 

We have ever since been trying to qualify and clarify these concepts 
in the light of subsequent research. Factor analysis chiefly destroyed 
belief in the essentially unitary character of the IQ, and the Iowa and 
Chicago studies of the 1930’s challenged its stability (Stoddard, 1943). 
The individual mental ability test continues to provide a basic index of 
mental retardation although it does not unequivocally point to special 
class placement for all children who score low. 

Terman (1925-47), of course, had explored the implications of the 
upper end of the ability scales, culminating in his longitudinal studies. 
But neither he nor others generated an instructional model to follow, 
unless it was "ability grouping'," a practice that has yet to live up to 
its promise of simplifying the instructional task by putting together 
those most alike in learning ability. Applied subject by subject and 
with due regard to more specific aspects of individual differences, it 
shows some promise. In the instructional fielld, research on the teach- 
ing of reading up to now has chiefly shown some clues to success in 
teaching middle class children, but no confident unanimity regarding 
methcd (Chall, 1967). 

Meanwhile, in a market of scarcity for higher education, group 
tests like the College Entrance Examination Board’s Scholastic Aptitude 
Test have demonstrated their usefulness in the selection of those most 
likely to master the academic curriculum of colleges, especially when 
used jointly with previous school records. Incidentally, now that 
"middle class" has become a term for special environmental advantages 
over the "disadvantaged," we generally forget that it was such tests 
that helped the "middle class" child of a generation or two ago to 
compete successfully with the "upper class" child of that day for select- 
ion to succeed in the academic world that had until then been largely 
reserved for a socioeconomic elite. 
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Progress was made during the 1930's and 1940's, considerably 
through the leadership of Ralph Tyler (1934; Smith and Tyler, 1942) 
in improving measures of school learning. The objectives of instruc- 
tion became the objectives of test construction. Tests were designed 
to measure ability to apply knowledge and the highly adaptable 
multiple-choice format was proven capable of measuring applications 
as well as simple factual knowledge. As this trend developed, the 
distinctions between "intelligence," "scholastic aptitude," and 
"achievement" began to blur. All merged as "developed abilities" 
and it became clear that in so-called aptitude and intelligence 
tests we were measuring various kinds of achievement with a view 
to prediction (Wesman, 1948, 1956). 

So, I submit, ours has been an eagerness for findings applicable 
to the problems of education. It now becomes appropriate to delineate 
the educational problems we see surfacing in our new period of uneven 
affluence. 

After World War XI, it became popular to talk about educating 
"all the children of all the people" (Educational Policies Commission, 
1944). Compulsory attendance age had become 16 or higher everywhere. 
More recently state after state has moved toward universal accessibil- 
ity of at least junior college education. Yet these advances bring 
into clearer focus new goals of even-handed availability of educational 
proficiency to all. What of those with backgrounds that do not permit 
them to take full advantage of new "equal" opportunities? What of the 
cumulating trend that has made the more affluent and more educated 
parents translate their favorable socioeconomic situation into educat- 
ional "advantage" for their children? What agreement are we reaching 
on what constitutes equal educational opportunity for " all the child- 
ren of all the people"? 

Several approaches are being tried that show promise. We have 
already /mentioned wide accessibility to higher education. This is 
largely a matter of money, and our states are appropriating it. A 
second trend is toward earlier education of children. Funds have 
not flowed so directly here, but neither have we reached agreement 
on what would help most. 

Compensatory education for disadvantaged is another approach, 
but this is not clearly defined as to what it consists of. Para- 
professionals offer much promise, both for help to the children and 
for adult status. Male models are needed. Desegregation is approved, 
but presents problems of implementation even over and above the issue 
of residential segregation. Actually, socioeconomic segregation gen- 
erates quite as strong a feeling as ethnic separation, although it 
does not stand out so sharply and visibly. 



